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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For the Port Folio. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


“ Favour is deceitful.” © 


NDOUBTEDLY;; though Lava- 
TER, a Swiss clergyman, whose 
faith, it seems, could remove moun- 
tains, has, in a book which treats of 
faces, asserted that the nose is no cheat, 
and that the chin is a very honest and 
plain-spoken fellow. According to this 
fanciful theory, we can see every man’s 
character sitting astride on his nose. 

This isa whimsical age. Who would 
believe that a man could be found suf- 
ficiently bold, and readers sufficiently 
credulous, to suppose that Favour is 
not deceitful. 

In the spring-like days of youth and 
fantasy, when the warmest blood rolled 
rapidly through my veins, when the 
heart bounded, and the pulse throbbed 
with many a sanguine emotion, I was 
pleased with almost every face; parti- 
cularly if the face was the face of a fe- 
male. Charming maid, quoth I to a 
smiling lass, you have a benevolent coun- 
tenance; you will, therefore, lend a fa- 
vorable ear to my vows.—A sudden co- 
quettish wave of her fan, an averted 
cheek, and a scorning nose, instantly 
demonstrated that Favour was deceit- 
Jul, 

During my non-age I remember that 
I rested many hopes upon the plausi- 
bility of a bland courtier. He had been 
‘ducated by the Jesuits, who had made 
him familiar with all the subtle so- | 





phisms of their school, and instructed 
him in the art of delightfully deceiving. 
His smile was sweet, his tongue was 
silver, and his speech was gracious. He 
had a knack of being agreeable. He 
seldom displayed any of the sterner and 
malevolent passions. His looks, what- 
ever the provocation, were always be- 
nignity and love. 

Though inly stung with anger and disdain, 

Dissembled he, and answer smooth re- 

turn’d. 

When I discovered, after the severest * 
scrutiny, that between my friend and 
the smooth Sinon of Virgil there was 
certainly some resemblance, I sighed 
that he was not always what he seemed, 
and that his Favour was deceitful. 

I lately saw a morose wretch, with a 
book in his hand. His urchin form re- 
minded me of a gnarly crab apple, at 
once mishapen and sour; yet the leaves 
he turned over were Sterne’s, and his 
cheeks were moistened by the death of 
Le Fevre. How! whispered I, can this 
man boast sensibility ? I know him well, 
a grinder of Poverty’s face, who under- 
stands distress and sale better than a 
deputy sheriff; this is he who drives 
away the cottager’s cow, and plucks 
from under her the widow’s bed.—TI 
paused; and reflection convinced me 
that this was a mechanical and crocodile 
grief; that, while he wept, he could 
wound ; and that his Favour wae deceit- 


ful. 


A rural and simple purchaser repairs 
to a city, and asks a shopkeeper to shew 
b 
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Ye Gods, what mis’ries civil discord brings! 
Away my droves! once happier flocks away ! 
No more my goats you crop the dewy spray ; 
No more, reclining ’neath this cave, serene, 
I see you headlong down the summit lean, 
In dread suspense, to taste the spicy thyme, 
No more these honey-bosom’d cliffs you 
climb ;— 
No more I wander thro this willowy dell ; 
Sweet scenes, adieu! sweet warbling late, 
farewell! 
TiTYRws, 
This night, atleast, Melibzus, be my guest, 
On the green couch compose thy troubled 
breast; 
The fairest fruit my darling trees afford, 
And luscious cream shall grace our rural 
board; 
For, see! the gliding shadows shoot away, 
And spires of smoke o’er distant villas play. 





For the Port Folio. 
ODE XXII. Lib. I. 
“Integer vite, sceleris que purus.” Hor. 


The man of pure and virtuous heart 
Wants not the Moorish bow or dart ; 
Nor need he in his quiver bear 
The pois’nous implements of war: 
ae * * * # * * * * * 
Whether beneath a burning ray 
O’er Libyan sands he takes his way ; 
Or thro’ the inhospitable snows 
Of barbarous Caucasus he goes ; 
Or where Hydaspes rolls its stream, 
Of poets long the fabled theme : 
For heedless wheresoe’er I stray’d 
In the deep forest’s gloomy shade, 
Unarm’d I rov’d, and, light of heart, 
In songs confess’d love’s amorous smart ; 
Sudden before my startled view 
A wolf appeared !—and from me flew : 
Terrific beast! than whom more fell 
None ever raised the midnight yell, 
On warlike Daunia’s wide domains, 
Or sandy Juba’s scorching plains. 
Place me in those deserted fields, 
Where earth exhausted nothing yields ; 
Where drooping stand the withering trees, 
Unfann’d by summer’s cooling breeze : 
Where clouds the face of Heaven obscure, 
And rain and hail incessant pour ; 
Or place me where the solar rays 
With undiminish’d fervor blaze ; 
E’en there, the maid I love my heart be- 
beguiles 
With soft bewitching speech, and heavenly 
smiles. 
VALERIUS. 
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For the Port Folio. 
ODE XXXVIII. Lib. I. 
** Persicos Odi, puer, apparatus.” Hor. 


Boy! I detest the Persian’s gorgeous state, 
No flow’ry garlands shall my brows en- 
twine ; 
Cease to collect the rose of latest date ; 
Nor in such idle search consume thy time. 
Myrtle alone enwreath’d my head shall grace, 
In the cool arbour as I lay reclined 
And take my glass—it suits thy humble 
place, 
And well befits thy modest master’s mind, 
VALERIUS. 





For the Port Folio. 
IMPROMPTU. 


To a young lady, who presented an apple to 
the author. 
Now Priam’s son thou may’st be mute, 
For I more proudly boast than thee ; 


‘Thou to the fairest gav’st the fruit, 


The fairest gave the fruit to me. 





For the Port Folio. 
EPITAPH ON GENERAL WOLFE. 


Here modest Wolfe, cut off in early bloom, 

Tho’ crown’d with glory, waits the gen’ral 
doom ; 

The shouts of vict’ry met his parting breath, 

He heard with joy, and smiling sunk in 
death. 

O brave, enlightened youth! thy manners 
mild, 

Of half its terrors horrid war beguil’d ; 

And sweet compassion purify’d the flame 

Which fir’d thy breast to gain a deathless 
name, 

For thee thy country drops the gen’rous tear, 

And mourns thy conquests at a price so dear, 


Wolfius, victoria annunciataé, ut Thebanus 
obiit. N. N. 





EPIGRAM. 


A colonel, by chronicles, late, it appears, 

In style gave a feast to his crack volunteers; 

The dishes were good, but the glasses s0 
small, 

His heroes could scarcely drink any at all. 

The commandant then thus, to his right and 
left wing, 

Said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, Cuarce! let us drink to 
the King !” 

A jolly sub, eyeing his glass at the time, 

Cried, ‘¢ Col’nel, here’s hardly enough for 
a PRIME!” 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For the Port Folio. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


“ Favour is deceitful.” 


NDOUBTEDLY; though Lava- 
TER, a Swiss clergyman, whose 
faith, it seems, could remove moun- 
tains, has, in a book which treats of 
faces, asserted that the nose is no cheat, 
and that the chin is a very honest and 
plain-spoken fellow. According to this 
fanciful theory, we can see every man’s 
character sitting astride on his nose. 

This is a whimsical age. Who would 
believe that a man could be found suf- 
ficiently bold, and readers sufficiently 
credulous, to suppose that Favour is 
not deceitful. 

In the spring-like days of youth and 
fantasy, when the warmest blood rolled 
rapidly through my veins, when the 
heart bounded, and the pulse throbbed 
with many a sanguine emotion, I was 
pleased with almost every face; parti- 
cularly if the face was the face of a fe- 
male. Charming maid, quoth I to a 
smiling lass, you have a benevolent coun- 
tenance; you will, therefore, lend a fa- 
vorable ear to my vows.—A sudden co- 
quettish wave of her fan, an averted 
cheek, and a scorning nose, instantly 
demonstrated that Favour was deceit- 
Jul, 

During my non-age I remember that 
I rested many hopes upon the plausi- 
bility of a bland courtier. He had been 
‘ducated by the Jesuits, who had made 


him familiar with all the subtle: so- | 





phisms of their school, and instructed 
him in the art of delightfully deceiving. 


|His smile was sweet, his tongue was 


silver, and his speech was gracious. He 
had a knack of being agreeable. He 


‘seldom displayed any of the sterner and 


malevolent passions. His looks, what- 
ever the provocation, were always be- 
nignity and love. 
Though inly stung with anger and disdain, 
Dissembled he, and answer smooth re- 
turn’d. 

When I discovered, after the severest 
scrutiny, that between my friend and 
the smooth Sinon of Virgil there was 
certainly some resemblance, I sighed 
that he was not always what he seemed, 
and that his Favour was deceitful. 

I lately saw a morose wretch, with a 
book in his hand. His urchin form re- 
minded me of a gnarly crab apple, at 
once mishapen and sour; yet the leaves 
he turned over were Sterne’s, and his 
cheeks were moistened by the death of 
Le Fevre. How! whispered I, can this 
man boast sensibility ? I know him well, 
a grinder of Poverty’s face, who under- 
stands distress and sale better than a 
deputy sheriff; this is he who drives 
away the cottager’s cow, and plucks 
from under her the widow’s bed.—TI 
paused; and reflection convinced me 
that this was a mechanical and crocodile 
grief; that, while he wept, he could 
wound ; and that his Favour was decett- 


Sul. 


A rural and simple purchaser repairs 


to a city, and asks a shopkeeper to shew 
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him changeable silk, designed as a wed- 
ding gown for a favourite daughter. 
The knavish pedlar holds up a piece in 
a favourable point of view, and smiling 
plausibly, declaims an hour upon its 
cheapness and durability. The silk is 
bought; when the rustic bride had worn 
it two Sundays, it was indeed change- 
able. Spotted with bilge water, and 
discoloured by damp, even one eye 
might read on the hem that Favour is 
deceitful, 

Thomas Paine, that infidel in reli- 
gion, and that visionary in politics, se- 
duces many of you, my countrymen. 
You read his “ Age of Reason,” and 
think the Bible a last year’s almanack. 
You read his “ Rights of Man,” and 
think every form of Government an 
imposture. But, trust me, the sly de- 
ceiver is equally a rebel to Religion and 
to Law. Though to vulgar ears his 
Common Sense may sound 

“* As tuneable as sylvan pipe or song,” 
yet every legitimate scholar in the uni- 
verse scorns the lying and abject phrase. 
Though “The Age of Reason” may de- 
light the blinking deists of a Common- 
wealth, yet every votary of Taste and 
Genius, as well as of Religion, prefers 
Watson’s Apology for the Bible. To 
the superficial gaze this stay-maker 
may seem a prodigy, but genuine Phi- 
losophy, wthout her glasses, can per- 
ceive that his /avour is deceitful, 





For the Port Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF LOGAN. 


[ Continued. | 
If the English preachers have fallen short 


of the eloquence of the French, those of 


Scotland have been still farther behind. The 
genius of presbytery, and the manners of the 


people, were unfavourable to a refined and 


polished eloquence. Of late, however, to- 
gether with other improvements, good sense, 
elegance, and correctness, have come to be 
attempted in the discourses from the pulpit ; 


and some preachers have appeared, who, in 
sound and dispassionate reasoning, in order 
and clearness, and even in purity and ele- 
gance of expression, have rivalled the most 
celebrated preachers of our neighbouring 
country. The first who appears to have dis- 
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sense, sound reasoning, and manly simplici- 
ty of his pulpit compositions, was Dr. Leech- 


man. Some improvements were made by 

succeeding preachers, and sermons became 

gradually more fashionable. Those of Mr. 

Walker, as the productions of taste and ge- 

nius, exercised on important subjects, were 

deservedly commended. But the polish of 
Dr. Blair, which gave elegance to senti- 

‘ments not too profound for common compre- 
hension, nor too obvious to be uninteresting, 

was wanting to render this species of com- 
position popular and generally pleasing. By 
employing the utmost exertions of a vigorous 
mind and of patient study, to select the best 
ideas, and to prune off every superfluous 
thought, by taking pains to embellish them 
by all the beauties of language and elegant 
expression, and by repeatedly examining, 
with the severity of an enlightened critic, 
every sentence, and erasing every harsh and 
uncouth phrase, he has produced the most 
elegant models of pulpit-composition that 
have yet appeared in these kingdoms. In con- 
sequence of Dr. Johnson’s approbation, one 
hundred pounds was given for the first vo- 
lume of his sermons; which, on account of 
the extensive sale, the proprietors doubled. 
They gave him 3001. for the second, and 
6001. for each of the twu succeeding volumes; 
which was more than ever a work of equal 
bulk procured from booksellers ; but they in- 
creased the sale of the former volumes. 


The Sermons.of Logan, though not so ex- 
quisitely polished as those of Dr. Blair, pos- 
sess in a higher degree the animated and 
passionate eloquence of Massillon and At- 
terbury. His composition is every where 
excellent. Its leading characteristics are 
strength, elegance, and simplicity. The for- 
mation of his sentences appears the most in- 
artificial, though at-the same time it will be 
found to be strictly correct. But the manner, 
amidst all its beauties, is on the first perusal 
lost in the enjoyment the reader feels from 
the sentiment. Devotional and solemn sub- 
jects peculiarly accord with his feelings and 
genius. In exhibiting deep and solemn views 


1 of human life, his sentiments are bold and 


varied, and his imagination teems with the 
most soothing and elevated figures. His 
knowledge of poetry in general, and his re- 
lish for its highest beauties, are every where 
conspicuous. ‘Topics such as these, which 
we have seen illustrated before a thousand 
times, are made to pass before the mind in 
the most impressive and affecting manner; 
and for a moment we deceive ourselves into 
a belief that the subjects themselves must be 
new tous. But it appears to have been no 
part of his plan to seek out for new subjects 
of preaching, or to excite his ingenuity in 
exhibiting new views of moral and religious 
topics. To embellish the most common sub- 
jects, which are certainly the most proper 
and useful, with new ornaments; to persuade 
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by a more forcible and more captivating il- 
lustration; to unite the beauties of elegant 
diction, and the splendor of fine imagery ; in 
this lay his ‘chief exertions, and here rests 
his chief praise. The fourth, niath, and 
eleventh discourses, in the first volume, re- 
mind us that the Sermons are posthumous, 
and many of them, at least, not intended for 
publication. The first head of the fourth ser- 
mon, and three short passages in the zinth, 
are almost literal transcripts from Seed’s ser- 
mon ‘‘ On the path of the Just;” and almost 
the one-half of the eleventh is taken from 
Seed’s sermon on “ Charity.” It is evident 
that he was indolent at times, and did not 
write up to his powers, contenting himself 
with producing what was at hand, rather 
than seeking what was best, and what he 
could have given. It is also evident that what 
is his own, is superior to what is foreign, 
and that he has improved what he has adopt- 
ed. The Prayers and Addresses to commu- 
nicants, in the celebration of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, according to the form 
in which that solemn ordinance is generally 
administered in the present times in Scotland, 
are distinguished compositions, and highly 
devotional. ; 


As a poet, Logan appears to no less ad- 
vantage than in those departments of litera- 
ture in which we have surveyed him. He is 
characterised by that pregnancy of invention, 
that exquisite sensibility, and that genuine 
enthusiasm, which are the invariable sanc- 
tions bestowed by nature on every true poet. 
His poems are the productions of a mind 
tremblingly alive to those fine impulses of 
passion which form the soul of poetic compo- 
sition, and familiarised to all the most deli- 
cate graces of the poetic art. He discovers 
taste and delicacy of sentiment, joined to a 
great share of poetical imagination. His 
thoughts are always just, and often striking. 
His images are pleasing and picturesque, 
and his language is for the most part correct 
and harmonious. Sprightly subjects he treats 
with ease; in the pathetic and solemn he is 
amaster. The pensiveness of his disposition, 
though unfortunate for himself, enriched his 
poetical vein, and shaded his compositions 
with a tender melancholy. Melpomene, Era- 
to, and Euterpe, were his favourite muses, 

His Runnamede is the greatest effort of 
his genius. The title is taken from the place 
where the famous Magna Charta was ob- 
tained. The story is founded on the contest 
between King John and his barons. The 
under-plot is borrowed, without any acknow- 
ledgment, from the Tancrede of Voltaire. 
This is evident from the following list of cor- 
respondent characters: Tancrede E/vine, 
Orbassan Arden, Argive Albemarle, Alda- 
mon Edgar, Amenaide E/vina, the Sultan, 
and the Dauphin. It is not, however, a mere 
translation of the Tancrede. It has variations 
un the circumstances, and variations in the 
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conduct of the story. The savage temper of 
Amenaide is properly softened in Elvina; 
an unnatural connection is formed between 
the love-tale and the contest of the barons 
with King John; the story terminates hap- 
pily, and the performance is made more dra- 


matical.. The subject is announced in the 
Prologue, in an elevated tone. 


A nameless youth beheld with noble rage 
One subject still a stranger to the stage ; 
A name that ’s music to the British ear! 
A name that ’s worshipp’d in the British 
sphere ! 
Fair Liberty, the goddess of the isle, 
Who blesses England with a guardian 
smile. 
{ To be continued.] 





For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 
REFLECTIONS ON FANATICISM. 


[For the following curious and instruc- 
tive article we are indebted to the 
researches of a Gentleman, who is 
not more distinguished for his love of 
rational piety than for his aversion to 
fanaticisin. | 





Here Gamaliel sage, 

Of Cameronian brood, with ruling rod, 

Trains up his babes of grace, instructed well 

In all the gainful discipline of pray’r ; 

To point the holy leer, by just degrees 

To close the twinkling eyes, t? expand the 
palms, 


‘a: one whites, and with their sightless 
a 


To glare upon the crowd, to raise or sink 

The docile voice, now murm’ring soft and. 
low, 

With inward accent calm, and then again 

In foaming floods of rapt’rous eloquence 


Let loose the storm, and thunder thro’ the 
nose 


The threats of vengeance. 
SOMERVILLE. 


It has been observed of fanatics, that 
they do not speak nor think like other 
people. They seem to labour under a 
kind of twilight of the mind, that per- 
ceives ideas in confusion ; and this dis- 
order in the arrangement of thoughts or 
conception is in effect a delirium, which, 
having an air of mystery, is mistaken 
not only by their followers and friends, 
but even by themselves, for a species of 
inspiration. In the tabernacles and con- 
venticles of the methodist teachers, one 
may constantly remark that the most 
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unintelligible parts of the discourse 
make always the greatest impression 
upon the hearers. The truth is, they 
have resigned, with an implicit faith, 
all their faculties to the direction of 
their pastors, whom they reverence as 
apostles, and that which they cannot 


‘comprehend they never suspect to be 


nonsense, but receive with admiration 
and awe, asasublime doctrine far above 
the reach of an ordinary understanding. 
It is now pretty generally allowed that 
Oliver Cromwell, notwithstanding his 
great talents, his boundless ambition, 
and artful dissimulation, was, at bottom, 
2 real fanatic, and worked himself to a 
belief of those very illusions which he 
had contrived for the purposes of deceit: 
but whether that seeming perplexity of 
thought, that ambiguity of meaning, 
that obscurity of expression, and abso- 
Jute nonsense with which almost all his 
speeches and letters were embarrassed, 
ought always to be ascribed to his en- 
thusiasm, and a natural defect of elocu- 
tion, isa question not easily answered. 
I should imagine that on some occa- 
sions he threw out those unintelligible 
hints, in order to astonish, puzzle, exer- 
cise and inflame the fanaticism of his 
tools and partizans. Be that as it may, 
there is not, to persons of a liberal turn 
of thinking, in the history of those 
times, aby circumstance more produc- 
tive of tontempt and hatred towards 
that adventurer and his faction than the 
nauseous cant, hypocrisy, ambiguity, 
and inelegance which appeared in their 
speeches and writings. The following 
letter is composed of all these despica- 
ble ingredients ; and the reader, when 
he has perused it, will, perhaps, blush 
to think that the author of such a piece 
should have had the assurance to pro- 
ject, and the fortune to execute, a plan 
~of despotic power over the lives and 
properties of his fellow subjects. The 
letter contains an account of the battle 
of Lamport, fought in the year 1645. 


“ Dear Sir, 


** T have now a double advantage up- 
on you, through the goodness of God, 
who still appears with us. And as for 
us, we have seen great things in. this 
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last mercy: it is not inferior to any 
we have had, as followeth : 

Wee were advanced to Long-Sutton, 
neere a very strong place of the ene- 
mies, called Lamport, far from our 
owne garrisons, without much ammu- 
nition, in a place extreamly wanting in 
provisions, the malignant club-men in- 
terposing, who are ready to take all ad- 
vantages against our parties, and would 
undoubtedly take them against our ar- 
mie, if they had an opportunity. Go- 
ring stood upon the advantage of strong 
passes, staying until the rest of his re- 
treats came up to his army, with a re- 
solution not to engage, until Greenvill 
and prince Charles his men were to 
come tohim. We could not well have 
necessitated him to an engagement, nor 
have stayed one day longer without re- 
treating to our ammunition, and to 
conveniency of victuell. 

In the morning word was brought 
us, that the enemy drew out. He did 
so, with a resolution to send most of 
his cannon and baggage to Bridgewater, 
which he effected ; but with a resolu- 
tion not to fight; but trusting to his 
ground, thinking he could march away 
at pleasure. 

The passage was strait between him 
aud us ; he brought two cannons to se- 
cure his, and laid his muskettiers 
strongly to the hedges; wee beat off 
his cannons, fell down upon his musket- 
tiers, beat them off from their strength, 
and where our horse could scarcely 
passe two a breast. I commanded ma- 
jor Bether to charge them with two 
troops of about an hundred and twenty 
horse, which he performed with the 
greatest gallantry imaginable, beat back 
two bodies of the enemies horse, being 
Goring’s own brigade, and broke them at 
sword point. The enemy charged him 
with near four hundred fresh horse. 
He set them all going, until oppressed 
with multitudes, he brake them with 
the losse not of above three or foure 
men. Major -Desborough seconded 
him with some other of those troops 
which were about three hundred. Be- 
ther faced about, and they both routed 
at sword-point a great body of the ene- 
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pected terror to the enemies army, that 
set them all a running. Our foot in the 
mean time coming on bravely, and beat- 
ing the enemy from their strength, we 
presentiy had the chase to Lamport 
and Bridgewater. We took and killed 
about 20090, brake all his foot: we have 
taken very many horse, and considera- 
ble prisoners ; what are slain we know 
not; we have the lieuftenant general of 
the ordnance, col. Preston, col. Heven- 
ingham, col. Slingsby, we know of, be- 
sides very many other officers of quali- 
ty. All major general Massies party 
was with him, seven or eight miles 
from us, and about 1200 of our foot, 
and three regiments of our horse, so 
that we had but seven regiments with 
us, 

Thus you see what the Lord hath 
wrought for us; can any creature as- 
cribe any thing to itself? Now can we 
give all the glory to God, and desire all 
may do se! for it is all due unto him. 
Thus you have Long-Sutton mercy ad- 
ded to Naesby mercy; and to see this, 
is it not to see the face of God! You 
have heard of Naesby, it was a happy 
victory ; as in this, so in that, God was 
pleased to use his servants: and if men 
will be malicious and swell with envy, 
we know who hath said, if they will not 
see, yet they shall see and be ashamed, 
for their envy at their people. I can 
say this of Naesby, that when I saw the 
enemy drew up, and march in gallant 
order towards us, and we a company of 
poore ignorant men to seek how to or- 
der our battell ; the general having com- 
manded mee to order all the horse, I 
could not (riding alone about my busi- 
nesse) but smile out to God in praises, 
in assurance of victory, because God 
would by things that are not, bring to 
naught things that are, of which I had 
great assurances, and God did it— 
“ Oh! that men would therefore praise 
the Lord, and declare the wonders that 
he doth for the children of men *” 

I cannot write more particulars now. 
I am going to the rendezvous of all our 
horse, am three miles from Bridgewa- 
ter, we march that way. It is a season- 
able mercy; I can better tell you than 
write that God will goe on. We have 
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taken two guns, three carriages of am- 
munition, in the chase. The enemy 
quitted Lamport; when they ran out . 
one end of the town, we entered the 
other; they fiered that at which we 
should chase, which hindered our per- 
suit, but we overtook many of them. I 
beleeve we ot neere fifteen hundred 
horse—Sir, I beg your prayers; beleeve 
and you shall be established: I rest, 
Your Servant. 

The following “ conclusion of a ser- 
mon preached at Sir P—T—’s house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, (by the writer of 
the above letter,) on the last Lord’s day 
in the year 1649,” will serve to place 
his fanaticism in a still more distin- 
guished point. 

“ But I have strayed too farfrom my 
text: I will now come to the remain- 
ing words thereof, and so conclude. 
For there are no powers but of God. 
&c. The council of state, the house of 
commons, the council of war, and the 
high court of justice (when it was,) 
were all powers of God ; and the follow- 
ing words of my text give you the rea- 
son: for the powers that be are ordain- 
ed of God. Be they just or unjust, they 
are all of God. God ordained them: 
and so he did that tyrannical power of 
the late king, and those belly-gods the 
bishops, to punish us for our iniquities. 
But now that he hath graciously re- 
moved those powers, he hath ordained 
ours to preserve, cherish, elevate com- 
fort, and delight the saints, and to rule 
and govern the land in sincerity and in 
truth, to distribute justice equally and 
impartially, according to his will. But 
the time is spent, and I must be march- 
ing. I desire, therefore, my dear bre- 
theren and sisters, that you daily pour 
out your prayers and supplication for 
us, and for our success against the 
wicked and ungodly, that are risen up 
against us; and that you cease not to 
comfort one another with mutual em- 
braces, and spiritual kisses, to delight 
and sweeten your passage through 
this vale of misery ; and that you take 
especially care to strengthen and corro- 
borate yourselves with capon and cock- 
broth, that I may find oil in your lamps 
at my return.” 
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For the Port Folio. 


[In one of the early volumes of the Port- 
Folio we introduced an essay which exci- 
ted considefable attention at the time, 
respecting the peculiarities of the literary 
tribe, and treating in particular of the dif- 
ference between an author’s conversation, 
life, and writings. The following essay, 
the offspring of the confederated genius 
of Colman and Thornton, is employed on 
similar topics, and treats them with such 
good sense and gaiety, that we cannot re- 
frain from calling public attention to it, 
both as a natural picture of an author, and 
as a cogent defence of the profession. But 
although the descriptions and allusions in 
the ensu'ng articie are extremely natural 
and striking, and the inferences, drawn 
from obvious facts, are very ingeniously 
supported, we are still left inquiring why 
a writer is so often an inconsistent and a 
singular mortal, viewed by the vulgar 
sometimes as a fool, and sometimes as a 
lunatic. For a complete solution of all 
the phenomena of the contemplative and 
inventive mind, the inquirer is referred to 
D’Israeli’s Essay on the Manners and Ge- 
nius of the Literary Character, in which 
admirable performance, the author, both 
a man of the world and a man of letters, 
explains the peculiarities of the literati, 
with all the accuracy of a moral anatomist, 
and all the shrewdness of a profound phi- 
losopher. ] 


I remember, when I was very young, a 
relation carried me to visit a gentleman, who 
had written some pieces, which had been 
very well received, and made me very hap- 
py by promising to introduce me to an au- 
thor. As soon as I came, I surveyed his 
whole person from top to toe with the strict- 
est attention, sat open-moutlied to catch every 
syllable that he uttered, ‘and noticed his 
voice, manner, and every word and gesture, 
with the minutest observation. I could not 
help whispering to myself the whole evening, 
“I am in company with an author,” and 
waited, with the most anxious impatience, 
to hear him deliver something, which might 
distinguish him from the rest of mankind. 
The gentleman behaved with great cheerful- 
ness and politeness: but he did not at all 
answer the idea which I had conceived of an 
author; and I went away exceedingly disap- 
pointed, because I could not find any striking 
difference between him and the rest of my 
acquaintance. 

There is no character in human life which 
is the subject of more frequent speculation 
among the vulgar than an author. Some look 
on him with contempt, and others with ad- 
miraiion; but they all agree in believing him 
something different from all other people: 
and it is remarkable with what greediness 
they attend to any little anecdotes, which 
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they can pick up concerning his life and con- 
versation. He is, indeed, a kind of an ideal 
being, of which people conceive very differ- 
ent notions. By some he is supposed never 
to stir out of his garret; to wear a rusty 
black coat, dirty shirt, and darned stockings ; 
and to want all the necessaries as well as 


conveniences of life; while others regard — 


him as a creature superior to the rest of mor- 
tals, and endowed with something more than 
reason. One part, therefore, is surprised to 
see him waik abroad and appear as well 
dressed as other people ; and another is dis- 
appointed when they find him talk and act, 
and fill the offices of life, no better than any 
other common man. 

Nor is it less curious to consider the dif- 
ferent ideas they conceive of the manner in 
which the business of writing is executed. 
The novice in literature, ‘‘ smit with the 
love of sacred song” but not yet dipt in ink, 
supposes it all rapture and enthusiasm, and. 
in imagination sees the author running wild- 
ly about his room, talking poetry to the 
chairs and tables; while the mechanic con- 
siders him as working at his trade, and 
thinks he can sit down to write whenever 
he pleases, as the smith can labour at his 
forge, or a carpenter plane a board. Indeed, 
he regards the author with some veneration 
as a scholar: but writing appears to him a 
mighty easy business, and he smiles when- 
ever he hears any body mention the labour 
of it; nor has he the least conception of the 
mind’s being fatigued with thinking, and the 
fancy harassed by pursuing a long train of 
ideas. 

As people are led frequently to judge of 
a man from his ordinary conversation, so it 
is common for them to form an idea of the 
author’s disposition from the peculiar turn 
and colour of his: writings; they expect a 
eloom to be spread over the face of a ma- 
thematician ; a controversial writer must be 
given to wrangling and dispute; and they 
imagine that a satirist must be made up of 
spleen, envy, and ill-nature. But this criti- 
cism is by no means certain and determinate : 
1 know an author of a tragedy, whio is the 
merriest man living, and one who has writ- 
ten a very witty comedy, though he will sit 
an hour in company, without speaking a 
word. Lord Buckhurst is celebrated for 
being the best good man with the worst na- 
tured muse; and Appison was remarkably 
shy and reserved in conversation. I remem- 
ber I once fell into company with a painter, 
a divine and a physician, who were no 
less famous for their wit and humour than 
for their excellence in their several profes- 
sions. After the usual common topics were 
discussed, the physician and the poet fell in- 
to a dispute concerning predestination ; the 
divine smoked his pipe quietly without put- 
ting in a word; while the painter and myself 
formed a privy council for the good of. the 
nation. Thus, were it possible to conjure 
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Up the spirits of the most eminent wits in 
former ages, and put them together, they 
would perhaps appear to us very dull com- 
pany. Virgil and Addison would probably 
sit staring at each other, without opening 
their mouths ; Horace and Steele would per- 
haps join in commendation of the liquor ; and 
Swift would in all likelihood divert himself 
with sucking his cheeks, drawing figures in 
the wine spilt upon the table, or twisting the 
cork-screw round his finger. 

The strange prejudices, which some per- 
sons conceive against authors, deter many a 
youth from drawing his pen in the service of 
hterature: or, if he venture to commit a 
favourite work to the press, he slides to the 
printer’s with as much caution and privacy 
as he would perhaps, on another occasion, to 
asurgeon. He is afraid that he shall injure 
his character by being known to have written 
any thing, and that the genteel part of his 
acquaintance will despise him as a low 
wretch as soon as they discover him to be 
an author: as if merely the appearing in 
print was a disgrace to a gentleman, and the 
imprimatur of his works was no more than 
a stamp of shame and ignominy. These are 
the terrors which at first disturb the peace 
of almost every author, and have often put 
me in mind of the exclamation of that wri- 
ter, “O that mine enemy had written a 
book !”” 

These fearful apprehensions are perhaps 
no unlucky drawback on the vanity natural 
to all authors, which undoubtedly they often 
conceal or suppress, out of deference to the 
world ; but if this false modesty is too much 
cherished, it must of course damp all genius, 
and discourage every literary undertaking. 
Why should it be disgraceful to exert the 
noblest faculty given us by nature? and why 
should a man blush at acquitting himself 
well in a work, which there is scarce one in 
five hundred has a capacity to perform? 
Even supposing an author to support himself 
by the profit arising from his works, there 
is nothing more dishonest, mean, or scanda- 
lous in it than an officer in the army, the po- 
litest of all professions, living on his com- 
mission. Sense and Genius are as proper 
commodities® to traffic in as courage; and 
an author is no more to be condemned as a 
hackney scribbler, though he write at the 
rate of so much a sheet, than a colonel should 
be despised as a mercenary and a bravo, for 
exposing himself to be slashed, stuck, and 
shot at, for so much a day. 


— 
_ For the Port Folio. 
INTERESTING LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. 


Atain RENE LE SAGE, an excellent 
novel writer, whose comic vein is univer- 


, Sally admired, was born at Ruys, in’ Brit- 


tany, about the year 1677, and went to the 
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French metropolis early in life. His first 
work was a paraphrased translation of the 
Letters of Aristenete, a Greek author, 2 
vols. 12mo. He afterwards learned Spanish, 
and imbibed a taste for the productions of 
several Spanish authors, which he translat- 
ed, or rather imitated, with great success. 
His principal works of that kind are ;—Ist, 
Guzman d’ Alfarache, 2 vols. 12mo. ; in which 
the author has happily blended the serious 
with the playfulness by which it is charac- 
terised ;—2d. The Bachelor of Salamancu, 2 
vols. 12mo. a well-written novel, interspers- 
ed with useful criticisms on the manners of 
the age ;—3d, Gil Blas de Santillane, 4 vols. 
12mo. which abounds in true pictures of 
men and manners, ingenious and pleasing 
incidents, and judicious reflections. It is re- 
markable for the purity and elegance of its 
diction, as well as for the neatness and 
sprightliness of its dialogue. It is a faithful 
delineation of every situation of life, and the 
best moral work that has ever been produc- 
ed ;—4th, New Adventures of Don Quixote, 2 
vols. 12mo. This new Don Quixote is not 
equal to the old one; it contains, however, 
many good things ;—Sth, The Devil on Two 
Sticks, 2 vols. 12mo.; a work calculated to 
enliven the mind and correct the manners. 
It had so rapid a sale, that two noblemen 
fought a duel for the possession of the last 
copy of the twelfth edition ;—6th, 4 Collection 
of Interesting Historical Sketches, and Lively 
Essays, 12mo. This, like all other works of, 
the kind, is a melange of good and bad;—7th, 
Roland the Lover, 2 translation from Boiar- 
do, 2 vols. 12mo.—8th, Estevanille; or the 
Good Humoured Youth, 2 vols.12me.; in which 
is easily traced the genius of the pleasing 
author of Gil Blas. 

Le Sage has also rendered himself famous 
by his dramatic pieces. Crispin, Rival of his 
Master, and Turcaret, comedies in prose, are 
ever received with plessure on the French 
boards. The latter, which was played for 
the first time in 1709, paints the manners of 
the time as they are at present. It is dis- 
tinguished by chaste, and natural dialogue, 
well-drawn characters, and an excellently 
managed plot. The comic opera is enriched 
by a great number of his productions. He 
had but little invention; but he possessed 
wit, taste, and the happy art of embellishing 
the ideas of others, and converting them to 
his own use. 

Le Sage may be placed among those au- 
thors who possessed a perfect knowledge of 
their own language. He had several chil- 
dren; the elder of whom became illustrious 
as an actor at the French theatre, under the 
name of MonrMENIL; a man of great sua- 
vity of manners; who, amidst the pleasures 
inseparable from his profession, maintained 
an irreproachable character. He died sud- 
denly on a hunting-party, the 8thof Septem- 
ber, 1743, deeply regretted by all lovers of 
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theatrical genius and private worth. He was 
particularly happy in his representation of 
the part of a valet. The public long lament- 
ed hisloss. 

The death of his son plunged the father 
into great affliction. He was extremely deaf, 
and made use of a trumpet which he termed 
his benefactor, because he drew it from his 
pocket, and applied it to his ear, whenever 
he found himself with men of sense; but, 
when in company with ignorant’ babblers, 
he suffered it to remain concealed. This 
deafness prevented his enjoying the society 
of his friends in the capital, and he therefore 
departed for St. Quentin, where one of his 
sons had obtained a canonry. This separa- 
tion from a scene which he had so much em- 
bellished was not without deep regret ; and 
he might have said, with the ingenious and 
easy Coulange, in his Adieu to the city of 
Paris, 

Je crois, en te quittant, sortir de l’univers. 


His wife and children accompanied him to 
his retreat at St. Quentin; but he did not 
long survive his removal. A violent sickness 
carried him off in 1747, at the age of 70 
He died at Boulogne-sur-mer. The 


. 


ollowing Epitaph was placed over his grave: 


Sous ce tombeau git /e Sage, abattu 
Par le ciseau de la Parque importune : 
S’il ne fut pas ami de la Fortune, 

Il fut toujours ami de la Vertu. 


Le Sage has been represented as a man of 
a mild character, provident, and even-tem- 
pered. His conversation was so engaging, 
that when he entered_a coffee-house he was 
surrounded by the company, who listened 
with delight to the sallies of his imagination. 
It is said that he was a strict observer of re- 
ligious duties, and that the flights of his wit 
had no effect on the rectitude of his heart. 
The works of Le Sage and those of the 
Abbé Prévot have been collected in 54 vols. 
8vo. 





CHARLES DE St. Denrs, lord of Sr. 
EvrEemonrt, was bornat St. Denis-le-Guast, 
three miles from Constance, on the first of 
April, 1613, of a noble and ancient family 
of Lower Normandy, named Marguetel or 
Marguastel. He received his education at 
Paris, and after having practised one year 
at the bar, he adopted the profession of arms, 
and served at the siege of-Arras in 1640, as 
a captain of infantry. Politeness seasoned 
with the blandishments of wit, valour evinced 
in general actions as well as in private ren- 
contres, and all the brilliant concourse of 
qualities which do not often fall to the share 
of military men, drew on St. Evremond the 
esteem of the most distinguished characters 
of the age. The prince of Condé was. so 
much charmed with his conversation, that 
he conferred on him the lieutenancy of bis 
guards, that he might have him constantly 
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about his person. But St: Evremond did not 
long retain his friendship. The prince was 
weak enough to make sport of the foibles of 
mankind, without being able to bear the sar- 
casms of others. St. Evremond had not 
spared him in some private conversations, 
and in consequence lost his lieutenancy. It 
is said, however, that the prince, naturally 
of a forgiving temper, secon after received 
him into favour. This was not sufficient to 
cure St. Evremond of his caustic humour, 
Three months afterwards he was put into 
the Bastille for having uttered some ludicrous 
expressions at table against Cardinal Maza- 
rin, with whom he was shortly after recon- 
ciled. The civil war breaking out, St. Evre- 
mond remained faithful to the king, who 
promoted him to the rank of field-marshal, 
with a pension of 3000 livres. The treaty of 
the Pyrenees put an end to hostilities; but 
the peace displeased a great part of the na- 
tion. St. Evremond wrote on this subject 
to the marshal de Crequi: his letter was 
a complete satire on the treaty. The king, 
therefore, having some private reasons for 
being displeased with him, made use of this 
letter to order his arrest and confinement in 
the Bastille. Of this he was informed inthe 
forest of Orleans, and, escaping the vigilance 
of his pursuers, made his way to England, 
where Charles II received him according to 
his merits. Many illustrious personages em- 
ployed their credit with the king to obtain 
his recal: but were not able to succeed till 
St. Evremond, too far advanced in years, re- 
fused to profit by the good intentions of his 
friends. ‘ He preferred: (as he himself ex- 
pressed it) to remain amongst a people who 
were accustomed to his squinting.” (He 
squinted with both eyes, which turned a lit- 
tle inwards), 

The expatriated philosopher endeavoured, 
amid the pleasures of reading, composing, 
and the society of his friends, fo soften his 
chagrin and disgrace. The duchess of Ma- 
zarin having quarrelled with her husband, 
quitted the court of France, travelled into 
different countries, and at length arrived in 
England. St. Evremond often visited her, 
in company with many other men of letters, 
who assembled at her house. To this lady 
he dedicated a great part of his works. His 
old age was unattended with sickness or 
adversitv. To the celebrated Ninon de 
VEnclos he addressed the following lines : 


Je vis eloigné de la France, 

Sans besoin, et sans abondance, 
Content d’un vulgair destin. 

} J’aime la vertu sans rudesse ; 

Jaime le plaisir sans mollesse ; 
J’aime la vie, et n’en crains pas la fin. 


This philosopher died the 20th September, 
1703, aged 90, and was interred in West- 
minster abbey, among the kings and freat 





men of England. To the end of his life he 
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preserved a lively imagination, a solid judg- 
ment, and a happy memory. He had a flow 
of spirits which, instead of diminishing in 
old age, seemed to acquire additional force. 
He loved the company of young persons ; 
and enjoyed the recital of their adventures. 
The idea of those amusements of which he 
could no longer partake floated agreeably on 
his mind.. He was fond of the pleasures of 
the table ; and distinguished himself by_re- 
finements in the art of cookery; but he was 
less captivated with sumptuousness and mag- 
nificence than by delicacy and neatness. 


a 


THE DAY. 





BY DAVID DIARY. 





No. 6. 


If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow, and which 
will not, 
Speak.— 
SHAKESPEARE. 


TWO of those master-errors which conti- 
nually mislead our understanding consist in 
the judging of different things by similar 
rules, and of similar things by different rules. 
The actual power of the French and English 
crowns is in each allowed to be great; but 
that of the one is reckoned upon as lasting, 
while that of the other is pronounced to be 
transitory. I hope to show, that nothing is 
to be affirmed of either that is not equally 
affirmable of both. 

I am not responsible for the visions of those 
who, at any period within the last fifteen 
years, assured themselves and others of the 
overthrow of France ; Iam not liable, there- 
fore, to be charged, on the one hand, with any 
lowering, nor on the other with any aban- 
donment of my political estimate, when 
I thus equalise the pretensions of the two 
rival powers of Europe. This equality is 
all I contend for. To compare things 
which are incapable of being measured to- 
gether, such as naval power and military 
power, is indeed somewhat difficult; the 
result admits of no demonstration; but it 
may, nevertheless, carry conviction to the 
mind. An impartial reasoner can easily 
perceive that the issue of the French and 
English struggle is still so far doubtful that 
each party possesses eminent advantages 
over the other.—This brings me to the point 
at which I concluded my preeeding paper. 
Concerning the grandeur of the French en- 
pire, as it exists at this moment, and that to 
which it may possibly attain, I have made 
large admissions ; and it is now my object 
to show that, vast as that grandeur fs, and 
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vaster as it may become, it neither does nor 
probably will overwhelm or surpass that of 
Great Britain. 

Let us take one broad'position. France 
is the mistress of Europe, that is, of conti- 
nental Europe. This is not entirely true, 
but I allow it. France is mistress of the 
world. I deny it! Great Britain is mistress 
of the world. But, Great Britain can effect 
nothing on the continent. I am ready to al- 
low this also; for the argument proves nothing. 
When we talk of the sovereignty of the vert, 
it is not in reference to the appointment of 
mayors and governors, nor to the direction 
of municipal legislation, nor even to the dis- 
posal of the armies of nations; but to the ex- 
ercise of a paramount and essential control. 
Great Britain is mistress of the world, be- 
cause it is by her permission only that other 
nations can make use of the readiest medium 
of intercommunication, the sea. She is mis- 
tress of the world, because, whatever may 
pass between the states that divide conti- 
nents between them, she is able t6 annoy or 
protect, at her pleasure, every shore. She 
is mistress of the world, because in that part 
of it where her power is most put to the 
proof, there she enjoys the most decisive do- 
minion. Napoleon, in the midst of his tri- 
umphs and his puissance, only divides with 
George the Third the lordship of the French, 
to whom he can afford no succour, and over 
whom he can extend no authority, beyond 
the range of his batteries. 

Mr. Randolph tells us, of Great Britain, 
** Withless profession,indeed,—she occupies 
* the place of France in 1798.—She is the 
* sole bulwark of the human race against 
*‘ universal dominion ;” and he adds, very 


justly, ** No thanks to her for it.” I quote 


this passage for two reasons; first, because 
it implies an assertion of the fact that Great 
Britain is mistress of the world; and, se- 
condly, because it will illustrate an argument 
I wish to establish. Nations, like individuals, 
may serve each other by the mere selfish pro- 
secution of their separate interests ; and, af- 
ter this manner, France and England, instead 
of pulling each other down, are mutually ad- 
ding to each other’s strength. This is one 
of the grounds on which I shall rest the pre- 
tensions of Great Britain to stability. I have 
long entertained a decided opinion that this 
latter power, as well by its naval as by its 
land operations, gives strength and energy to 
France. By checking in the bud every pro- 


ject of Napoleon for the attainment of mari- 


time existence, she not only renews the im- 
pulse of revenge and ambition, but she pre- 
vents the dissipation of his resources, and, 
by narrowing their direction, increases their 
impetuosity. Suffered to waste himself in 
colonial enterprises, he might be less enter- 
prising, or more vulnerable, at home. But, 
Great Britain, by marking out for him that 
line of action for which, indeed, he is best 
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excesses which fancy rather than wisdom 
might dictate; she compels him to seek only 
his. proper good. She says, in effect, to him 
who les won so many fields, ** Remain on 
‘‘ your clement. Trust nothing to the waves 
«* and winds.” She says this; and she forces 
him to obey her. The consequence is, that 
his empire is not a scattered one, like her 
own, but 2 compact oie, contiguous to his 
throne, andencompassed with a ring-fence. 

Let us inauire, now, what return Napo- 
leo makes for so great a benefit. By forc- 
ing Holland, Spain and Italy into his alliance, 
he biges England almost to monapolise the 
trade of Kurope, as she has already been 
obliged to destroy its navy. Lei his legions 
obey . his commands. Let them tell hiin that all 
Tialy submits to his laws, or to those of his 
allies; let them drive the Neapolitans into 
the sea. So much the more will be thrown 
into the English commercial monopaly ! Let 
hiin. keep Genoa, and let Venice and I know 
not how many other ports be wrested from 
neutral and friendly powers ; it willaugmen: 
the English eommercial monepoly. Let him 
lavish the last favour. Let him coinpe! her 
to treat the United States as an enemy; let 
him wither the commerce of this countey 
with his alliance. Great Brit.in will then 
show whether or not she be mistress of the 
worid; und:be relieved trom ail the evil she 
now suffers so bitterly fram the revolt of her 
coicuies, —that of their neutral commerce ; 
she will crush, by her fiat, the most injurious 
of her rivals. I offer two general projets 
for our modern statesmen: to serve Vrance, 
coalesce Europe against her; to serve Eng- 
jand, multiply the nuinber of hex maritime 
cnemics. Let your masts wear the flag of 

rance, or a flag in alliance with it, and you 
are ut the best a demi-subject of Great Bri- 
tain. ' 

it is in this view that am Englishman may 
see with composure the extension of the 
ie h coast-line in the Mediterranean. H 
increases the trade of his country, and it does 
commetantar more; itinvigorates ond enriches 
her navy. Every hour, “the English people 
becume more naval in their characten. OVS 
who, if many instances, a few years ago 
would have been educated for the chureh, 
the bar, or mercantile pursuits, are sent to 
sea. From the hanily of the tradesman up 
io that of the peer, tr iendship and patronage 
ure exhausted to gain « son’s admission into 
i ship of war. And whatis the motive of all 
this?) The increasing prospects of employ- 
inent, advancement, and wealth. Ada to 
the nie :berof the maritime enemies of Eng- 
Jand, and you add to these. You take away 
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qualified, and excluding him from every 
other, must painfully see herself compelled, 

y the nature of things, to act the part of a 
w! vholeane though rugged guardian of the 
man she desires toruin. She prohibits those 


es; you infuse spirit and alacrity; you re- 
pay them richly. 
While I am speaking of the Mediterra- 
nean, let me suppose a case which, if it have 
no mecessary Connection with our present ar- 
gument, will yet, without occasioning us to 
wander far, throw some light on another 
which equaily belongs to the Day. Let us 
suppose Egypt in the possession of the 
French, and the Mediterranean, at the same 
time, in the possession of the English. 
France would wield only a £ barren sceptre’ ; 
she would cajoy ho conimunication between 
_ her own ports and those of her colony. Un- 
der these circumstances, what should we 
think of an American neutrabtrade, between 
France and Egypt?) Would it be neutral? 
would it be any thing short of hostile?) And 
yet, wherein would this trade. differ from 
that neutral one at present prosecuted be- 
tween the French West Indies and France ? 
America ought to be ashamed of the argu- 
ment she holds upon this subject. It is less her 
honesty that it impeaches, than her under- 
standing. The question does not turn upon the 
abstract innocence of a merchant’s specula- 
tions. Itis not an abstract question vpon 
what, in a mercantile sense; .is fair trade; 
but upon the indefeasible-right of every man 
ancLevery nation to say, You shall not do that 
which, however mnocenit in ttself, is injuricus 
to me: if you persist in duing it, you are no 
longer my friend, you are no ‘longer | neutral, 
and I must treat you as an enciny. Any sur- 
prise, however, that inigh t be excited by the 
attempt to invali date this argument must 
be diminished by thé consideration of the 
absurdity manifested upon another question, 
if possible, still clearer. 
the trade to St. Domingo. 1 ain not — 
-to speak of the vulgar diatribes in which th 
suspension of that trade is called an act af 
the government of Bonaparte, no’ ef the 
equally 1 ignorant and immoral assertion that 
this € 
this law, at the instance of a superior power ; 

ond to whish it is safBeient to reply, that nei- 
ther nation nor individual can be disgraced 
by deing that which is right, even though it 
be at the instance of superior foree; that the 
only ciagrace can consist m not doing it 
without such instance, and, the only mean 
of wiping it off, in a ready complianec. What 

I have mure strongly in my mind is thé fans 

guage that has appeared in ‘the public papers, 
under the signature of Leonidas. ‘** We 

‘have shown,” says this writer, ‘* that 

'* France and St. Domingo are independent 

** bellirerent powers ;” 
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und then we are told 
that the United States are neurra’, and this 
is followed up with Vattel,; book, chapter, 
and verse, upon the duties of neutral nations ! 
What I relate would seem almostineredible. 
That it should be asserted by a public poli- 
| tical writer. pretending to speak as a states- 
tec States, a country at peace 
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and in arity with France, that France and 
St. Domingo are independent belligerent na- 
tions, is almost incredible. This writer is 
either no politician or he is a very knavish one. 
A colony revolts from the parent-country, 
and he would have a state culling itself 
the friend of that parent, to acknowledge it 
an independent belligerent nation! As an 
individual, I sincerely and earnestly wish 


that St. Domingo may become an indepen- . 


dent state, and "T detest the unworthy lan- 
guage which the French minister has applied 
to the rebels of that colony,—‘* The race of 
“* African slaves, the reproach and the refuse 
‘‘ of nature ;” but, so long as France shall 
call herself its sovereign, so long must it be 
incompatible with the character of any na- 
tion in amity with France to speak of it as 
an independent power. Our publicist cites 
the conduct of France on the revolt of these 
countries, and imagines that nothing is left 
for him to do but walk over the course. It 
never once occurs to him that this conduct 
was the result of a resolution on the part of 
the cabinet of Versailles to annoy Great 
Britain; that it was intended as an act of 
aggression; and that it commenced what, 
in Europe, is called the American War. 

But, to return, and, at the same time, en- 
ter upon the great question, on the durability 
of the British empire. I cannot be accused 
of undervaluing the power of France, such 
as it is; but, if I am to be told that Great 
Britain is formidable only as a naval power, 
I insist, on the other hand, that France is 
formidable only as a military power; and I 
insist further, that whatever durability may 
be ascribed to the empire of Napoleon, whe- 
ther as arising from its abstract nature, or 
compounded of all the circumstances that 
belong to it, the same durability is to be 
ascribed to that ef the British crown. 

Here, I am not quite certain of the ground 
taken by my adversaries. Do they suppose 
the race of Great Britain to be run because 
they imagine the territorial preponderance 
of France in Europe sufiicient to effect her 
ruin, or because they account naval power, 
according to the popular doctrine, to be of 
a fleeting character? I am bound, and I am 
ready, to answer each of these arguments. 
Meanwhile, I beg it to be unders stood that I 
found my opinion, not upon partial views of 
particular species of power in the abstract, 
or any equally partial views of the respective 
Situations of Great Britain and France, but 
upon the whole view of the two empires. 

The first question is, whether the territo- 
rial preponderance of France in Europe be 
capable of overwhelming Great Britain, or 
necessarily tend to the production of such a 
State of things? I have, in great measure, 
anticipated my reply.~ I have endeavoured 
to impress upon the reader, not only that 
Britain also possesses a vast preponderance 
in n.Burope, but that every increase of that 





of France produces a corresponding increase 
of hers. There remains, however, an im- 
portant consideration, from which, indeed, 
this is not the place to draw the whole ad- 
vantage it oilers me. The enlargement of 
the territory, or of the territorial influence, 

of France, so long as Britain shall be mis- 
tress of the sea, adds nothing to the weight 
of that scale by which, as we are told, Eng- 
land is to be made to kick the beam; and it 
is scarcely necessary to put it into words, 
that the elevation of her military power does 
not lift her a degree in nayal rank. To ad- 
vance rapidly in one directien, helps a man 
nothing on his progress in-another. On this 
head, howeyer, li; reserve myself. 

But, if the naval power of England be : 
this moment equal to the task of renderi ng 
of no avail against her the territorial pre- 
ponderance of France in Eurdpe, her fate 
must turn upon the stability of that power. 
I know that it is a common opinion, and, as 
the premises are commonly laid,-it is a just 
one, that naval power ts transitory. ‘The 
aéxaimples, i in modern history, are, I ‘belie ve, 
Venice, Genoa, and Holland; but, it will 
be allowed me that the circumstances of 
these maritime states, ef which the two for- 
mer enjoyed so brilliant 2 reputation through- 
out Europe, were very different from those 
in which Great Britain is at this moment 
placed, I contend that the union of the re- 
sources which support Great Britain, her 
territory, her agriculture, her manufactures, 
her commerce, and her maritime strength 
and splendor (for splendor is «a resource), is 
such as to remove that fragility which be- 
longs to maritime greatness alone. If, like 
America, she had’ a commerce without a 
navy, or, like France, a navy without 2 com- 
merce, her situation might indeed be cri- 
tical; but, where there is the one to sup- 
ply and the other to protect, reciprocally 
assuring and advancing each other; where 
the destruction of the one is impracticable 
but thfough the destruction of both ; there 


spring's from this mutual action a degree of 


security which does not appear to me infe- 
rior to the usual amount of human certain- 
tv. Europe—the world—ean never reduce 
the naval power of Great Britain, but by low- 
ering her commercial. pre-eminence; they 
can never lower her commercial pre-em!- 
nence, but by reducing her naval power. I 
do not see how these mice are to save them- 
selves from the teeth of the cat, except by 
hanging a bell under her chin. 

But, ‘England may lose a naval battle, and 
what becomes of her, then? Alt this floating 
fabric is wrecked in an instant! She might 
have lost the battle of \Trafalgart—AndJ 
France might, have lost the' battle of _Auster- 
litz. i will not take upon met say what num- 
ber of battles must be lost to France or ~— 
Britaur before they are severally rnined ; 


Whether the fate of either empire hang or 
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do not hang»on the fortunes of a day; but 
I return to my old ground, and maintain that 
that of England is as secure as that of France ; 
and that to count upon the one as lasting, 


and on the otlier as evanescent, is to offend ' 


against sound logic. 

I come then to the consideration of the 
whole of the grounds of safety that exist 
with respect to Great Britain. I grant what, 
perhaps, few of the friends of Great Britain 
‘ure ready to grant, not only that the empire 
of the French is likely to last, but that its 
crown is likely to remain upon the brows of 
Napoleon. I do not seek a miserable shelter 
from the bodings of fear, in weak and vain an- 
ticipations of the issues of time. I do not di- 
vert the chagrin of the moment with conso- 
latory reflections that Napoleon is not six feet 
high, and that he was born in Corsica; nor 
do I seek to stifle my apprehensions of the fu- 
ture by clamorous suggestions that he may 
be cut off by the hand of the assassin, by the 
chance of war, or by the stroke of disease ; 


Sogni d’infermi, e fole di romanzi; 


1 look the danger in the face, and I defy it ; 
I calculate upon the life of Napoleon, and 
upon at least the continuance of his power ; 
I contemplate the one without dissatisfaction, 
and the other without dread. 

Take it then as established that the em- 
pire of Napoleoft is lasting ; still it is lasting 
only in the human sense of the term, and 
that of Great Britain is equally so. Napo- 
leon’s enemies, pursuing wiser plans, may 
make serious inroads; his military fortune 
may forsake him ; domestic treason may do 
much. He is vulnerable within and without. 
Now, as to the empire of Great Britain, let 
us inquire with what present means of de- 
struction he is able to assail it. We shall 
find that, if Great Britain have made but 
little progress in her own behalf, France has 
made still less against her. We shall see the 
hero of Austerlitz no stronger than the hero 
of Marengo; and Britain, in 1806, no weak- 
er than in 1802. Bonaparte will still say, 
what he said before the rupture of the Peace 
of Amiens, that he has no resource but in 
inyasion ; and he will still acknowledge, with 
the same earnestness as before, that that re- 
source is but a precarious one. He will re- 
new all his labours at Boulogne and Amble- 
teuse, and still endeavour to do by threats 
what he scarcely hopes to do by arms. The 
situation of the continent may allow him to 
increase the number of his troops, but it 
will not facilitate their transit. I do not re- 
gard the invasion of Great Britain as abso- 
lutely impossible ; but we need not despair 
of her empire because it is talked of, nor 
even when it shall be undertaken. 

Reducing, therefore, all our views to this, 
that, whether by a ‘‘ War like a peace,” or a 
*< Peace like a war,” the contest will con- 
tinue, our daly conclusions ought to be, that 
the eyent is equally uncertain as it respects 
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either party, and that Great Britain has an 
equal chance for the maintenance of her na- 
val power, and may effect as much with it, 
as France, for and with her military. 

In thus casting our eyes on the future, 
some strong features present themselves ; 
first, as to what advantage Great Britain may 
at one time or other be able to draw from 
her naval strength; and, secondly, as to the 
means by which it may be possible for France 
to put herself into a condition to rival that 
naval strength, and thus fairly come to blows 
with her. It is natural to attribute much 
that France has gained, and the probability 
of gaining more, to the impulse she has re- 
ceived. The minds of men, like their bo- 
dies, are capable of acquired velocity ; past 
successes go far toward insuring future ; 
conquerors expect to conquer, and the ex- 
pectation is legions in their favour; they are 
expected to conquer, and they are the more 
easily submitted to. These, with many other 
things, may be said of the French armies ; 
but they are equally applicable to the English 
fleets. A French soldier and an English 
sailor are upon a par in this respect. It fol- 
lows, that the naval power of England is as 
likely to increase as the military of France. 
But, if the second overawe Europe, why 
not the first? If the one annoy its antagonist, 
why not the second. «In reality, England 
must always divide with France the empire 
of Europe, while she enjoys alone that of 
the world. She must equally inspire the 
lesser powers with fear and hope. She is 
the bulwark of the liberties they retain ; she 
must be all they can look to for those they 
desire to recover. If her empire have an 
equal chance for duration with that of France, 
it may survive it. It may be found in vigour 
when that is maimed or decrepid. New re- 
volutions will take place on the continents 
new armies will be raised against France, 
even though England withhold her subsidies. 
Of all these events, if her strength remain, 
she will be rcady to take advantage. The 
eyes or the hearts of nations will continue 
to be fixed on her, however they may be in- 
terdicted from her intercourse. I deny that 
the restoration of her direct ascendance on 
the continent is necessary to her existence, 
or eyen to her greatness; but that restora- 
tion is among the most easy probabilities. 
In my former paper, I expressed this sen- 
timent inaccurately. I spoke of the conti- 
nental victories of Great Britain in 1760. 
What I meant was, her successes over the 
continental powers. 

But, by what means may it be possible for 
France to put herself into condition to rival 
her naval strengih. Napoleon labours at se- 
veral. He would destroy her manufactures, 
by cutting off their vent; he would destroy 
her commerce, by shutting every port against 
it; he would raise that of France by every 
legislative expedient; finally, he builds a 
marine, and he educates mariners. The fu- 
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tility of all these efforts is discernible to 
every one. Manufactures are not to be pulled 
down, nor set up, nor trade diverted from 
its accustomed channels, by the mere force 
of decrees; the avidity of commercial en- 
terprise will elude the regulations of the 
law-giver ; commerce cannot be created by 
ordinances ; ships are useless without sea- 
men; and seamen can be reared only in the 
cradle of commerce. But, France mans her 
fleets; and, though they are beaten, they fight 
bravely. This, no doubt, is true; but they do 
not fight skilfully. It must be, that they have 
the same deficience at sea which they disco- 
ver and turn to so much account in their 
enemies by land. In reality, is it not reason- 
able to believe that she derives from her geo- 
graphical situation the same disadvantage 
as a naval power, which England does from 
hers as a military one, and that her very 
successes by land operate to the injury of her 
naval prospects? Must not all that I have 
said of the naval impulse given to the youth 
of England be true of the military one to the 
youth of France? In England, the naval ser- 
vice is popular; in France, the military. In 
a word, nature has fitted the one for the 
ocean and the other for the field, and to 
whatever mediocrity they may respectively 
arise in the opposite pursuits, they are re- 
strained by the uncontrollable course of 
things from leaving their true spheres. 

Mr. Randolph, in a simile equally compli- 
mentary to both nations, has advised his coun- 
trymen to desire nothing better than the 
division of naval and military power between 
France and Great Britain, because they must 
otherwise be united in the hands of France: 
—‘* Give to the tyger,” says he, “the pro- 
*< perties of the shark, and there is no longer 
*‘ safety for the beasts of the forests or the 
‘‘fishes of the sea.” Whether my fable 
be suggested by this simile, or this simile 
by my fable, I shall leave to the determina- 
tion of my reader; my only care is to set it 
down. 


THe Tygers and the Sharks were once 
filled with animosity toward each other. A 
quarrel had, by some strange accident, taken 
place between two individuals, the one a 
Tyger and the other a Shark; and each 
found in its own species adherents of its 
cause. Neither party was backward in the 
wish to put an end by force of arms to a state 
of hostility which not only disturbed itself, 
but spread a general inquietude among the 
beasts of the forest and the fish of the sea. 
Nothing was wanting but proper means of 
annoyance, and this object continually en- 
gaged the respective cabinets. There were 
councils of war that vied with those of Vi- 
enna; and conferences of ministers at which 
every assistant was a Talleyrand. In the 
commencement of the contest, while each 
Was ignorant of the cther’s mode of warfare, 
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both sides committed the most extravagant 
errors ; they outdid the mistakes of Kouli- 
Khan, who sat down before a fortified town, 
within range of the cannon on its walls, and 
made three or four several removes before 
he placed himself in safety. You might have 
seen Sharks like fish out of water, and Ty- 
gers like any other things out of their ele- 
ment; Sharks snapping at Tygers’ paws, 
and left to flounder and perish on the sands ; 
and Tygers plunging headlong into the ocean, 
all beside the mark, and presently buried be- 
peath the billows. The Sharks plotted an 
invasion of the plains, and drew out marches 
over the mountains; the Tygers, weary of 
watching by the margin of the sea, resolved 
on bringing the enemy to action, by surprising 
him in the bosom of the deep. Convinced, 
at length, of their respective incapacities for 
these undertakings, they reformed, but never 
abandoned their plans. They laboured to 
supply by art the deficiences of nature. The 
Tygers devoted themselves to “swimming 
and diving ; and the Sharks, wading in shoal- 
water, daily flattered themselves with the 
accomplishment of their march. After some 
time spent inthis manner, both belligerents, 
in the vanity of their hearts, believed them- 
selves qualified for the assault. Early one 
morning, a vidette of the Tygers, announced, 
by a terrific roar, from a cliff that beetled 
over the sea, the approach of the invaders. 
The Tygers had slept on their arms that 
night, resolved on pushing out with their 
flotilla before sun-rise. The Sharks, how- 
ever, who had darted through the waves 
with extreme velocity, and already believed 
their march commenced, thus assumed the 
part of assailants, and began, as both armies 
believed, the attack. Every Tyger leaped 
from the ground; every tail waved in the 
air; and the forests were aghast at the war- 
whoop. The Tygers closed with the foe, 
and now all was carnage and dismay. The 
right wing of the Tygers undertook, with 
great spirit, to turn the left of the shoal ; but, 
whether as a maneuvre, or through the in- 
valuable instinct of fear, the latter no sooner 
discovered its danger than it made a mas- 
terly retreat, placing itself in the rear of the 
centre, and strengthening the reserve. This 
movement might indeed have exposed in a 
very reprehensible manner the flank of the 
main body; and, perhaps, according to the 
true art of war, so far from this retreat, the 
whole line should have deployed. But, a 
blunder in this instance, as in many others, 
achieved what skill, it is probable, would 
have lost. The Tygers followed; they got 
into deep water; they could swim, but they 
found it impracticable to couch and spring ; 
they were cut to pieces; and thousands of 
Sharks were sated with booty. Meanwhile, 
the right wing of the invaders vied in teme- 
rity with the left of the Tygers. They threw 
themselves into the shallows, eager toreach 
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the mountains ; here all their natural powers 
became useless ; resisted by the Tygers, they 
attempted to roll on their backs and thus 
seize their adversaries. Some succeeded, 
and could turn no more. Some fuiled, and 
were fixed motionless in the sands; thou- 
sands perished by the fangs of the Tygers, 
and tens of thousands were left to bleach on 
the shore, deserted by the tide. 

Numerous were the battles that were con- 
ducted on similar principles, and attended 
with similar success. Each party uniformly 
retired with the loss on the right of what it 
gained on the left, or on the left of what 
it gained on the right. Years rolled away, 
andthe war still continued. Lookers-on had 
calculated, some on the destruction of the 
ene, and some on that of the other. The 
mermaids had trembled lest their grottoes 
of coral should be forced by the Tygers, and 
their fears had represented their beloved sea- 
weed as spreading only to become the couch 
of the glossy but blood-thirsty conquerors; 
the hills, the forests, and the champaign had 
groaned under the prospect that Sharks would 
etretch themselves in the dens, crouch amid 
the waving grass, stalk beneath the branches, 
or bask upon beds of violet. None of these 
things came to pass; Nature, that took no 
part in the private disputes of the comba- 
tants, smiled at the projects of each, and 
defeated all. The Tygers were not driven 
fram the earth, nor the Sharks from the 
ocean. 





VARIETY. 


Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 


OLD BALLAD. 


In the following poem, which is con- 
spicuous both for its amiable morality, 
and its harmonious cadence, none of 
Mr. Sournry’s offensive peculiarities 
appear. It is a fine specimen of the 
faculties of his mind, and some of the 
emotions of his heart. The allusions, 
in the 4th Stanza are perfectly descrip- 
tive of the mingled gentleness and 
roughness of a “ self-sequestered” and 
studious man. He, who cannot forgive, 
or who cannot explain this circumstance 
in the character of an author, will do 
well to consult D’Israeli, on the Man- 


ners and Genius of the Literary Charac-’ 


ter. In that work equally profound and 
agreeable, the above phenomenon js 
very justly and clegantly explained, 
both upon moral and-physical princi- 
pies. 
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O reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly-Tree ? 
The eye, that contemplates it well, perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 
Ordered by an InrTELLIGENCcE, so wise, 
As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 


Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and Keen ; 
No grazing cattle thro’ their prickly round, 
Can reach to wound ; 
But, 4s they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarin’d the pointless leaves ap- 
pear. 


I love to-view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize! 
And in the wisdom of the Holly-Tree 
Can emblems see, 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant 
rhyme, 
Such as may profit in the after-time. 


So, though, abroad, perchance I might appear 


Harsh and austere, 
To those, who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved. and rude ; 
Gentle, at home, amid my friends, Vd he, 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly-Tree. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I, day by day, 
Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be, 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly-Tree, 


And as, when all the summer-trees are seen 
So bright and green, 
The Holly-leaves their fadeless hues display, 
Less bright than they, 
But when the leaves and wintry woods we 
sce, 
What then so cheerful as the Holly-Tree? 


So, serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 

So would I seem, among the young and gay, 
More grave than they, 

That, in my age, as cheerful I might be 

As the green winter of the Holly-Tree. 


I believe the geod taste of Dr. Knox 
has preserved this song In one of his 
various editions of that classical com- 
pendium, the Elegant Extracts. But it 
is not to be found in some of the latest, 
though no good reason could be assign- 
ed for the omission. ‘The author’s 
name does not appear, though it is a 
production of so much merit, that no 
inan of genius -need be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it as his offspring. The style 
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is sparkling, the allusions are classical, 
and the sentiment is highly pathetic. 
The thoughts in the second Stanza, 
the image in the fifth, and the invoca- 
tion in the conclusion, could emanate 
only from a true poet of inspired geni- 
us and exquisite sensibility. 


Though Bacchus may boast cf his care kil- 
ling bowl, 
And Folly in thought drowning revels de- 
light ; 
Such oma, alas! has no charms for the 
soul, 
When softer devotions our senses ex- 
cite. 


To the arrow of fate, or the canker of care, 
Its potion oblivious a balm may bestow, 
But to fancy, that feeds on the charms of 
the fair, 
The death of reflection ’s the birth of all 
woe. 


For who, that possesses a dream $0 divine, 
In riot would bid the sweet vision be 
gone ? 
For the tear, that bedews sensibility’s shrine, 
Is a drop of more worth than all Bacchus’s 
ton. 


That tender excess, ‘which enamours the 
heart, 
To few is imparted, to millions denied, 
Tis the brain of the victim, that tempers 
the dart, 
And fools laugh at that for which sages 
have died. 


Each change and exces’ has through life 
been my doom, 
And well can I speak of its joys and its 
strife ; 
The bottle may yield me a glimpse thro’ the 
gloom, 
But Love’s the true sunshine, that glad- 
dens my life. 


Then come, rosy Venus, and spread to my 
sight 
Those magic illusions which ravish the 
soul, 
Awake in my breast the dear dream of ‘de- 
light, 
And drop from thy myrtle one sprig in my 
bowl. 


Then deep will I drink of its nectar di- 


vine ; 
Nor e’er, jolly god, from thy banquet re 
move, 


But each tube of my heart shall still thirst. 


for the wine, 
That ’s mellow’d by Frrenpsmuir, and 
brightened by Love. 
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Charles YorxeE, the celebrated short- 
lived chancellor of England, is perhaps 
better remembered for his politics, his 
forensic skill, and fluent speech, than 
for his powers of invention and poetry. 
But, although much of his time was 
devoted to business, such was the vere 
salility of his genius, that he could turn 
his eye at once from the courts of 
Westminster Hall to the haunts of the 
muses. ‘The following scarce poem, 
attributed to him by BurRkg, isa shin- 
ing proof of his abilities. 


STANZAS, 


In the manner of Waller, occasioned by a re- 
ceipt to make Ink, given to the author by a 
Lady. * 


In earliest times, ere man had learn’d, 
His sense in writing to impart, 

With inward anguish oft he burn’d, 
His friends unconscious of the smart. 


Alone he pin’d in thickest shade, 

Near murmuring waters sooth’d his grief, 
Of senseless rocks companions made, 

And from their echoes sought relief: 


Cadmus, ’tis said, did first reveal 
How letters should the mind express ; 
And taught to grave with pointed steel 
On waxen tablets its distress. 


Soon was the feeble waxen trace, 
Supply’d by Ink’s unfading spot, 
Which to remotest climes conveys 
In clearest marks, the secret thought. 


Blest be his chymic hand that gave, 
The world to know so great a good, 
Hard ! that his name it should not save, 
Who first found out the sable flood. 


’Tis this consigns to endless praise 
The hero’s valour, statesman’s art, 
Historic truth, and fabling lays ~ 
The maiden’s eyes, the lover’s heart. 


If still Optivion’s LEerue live, 
Immortal in poetic lore, 

What honours shall the stream receive, 
Sacred to memory’s better power. 


Who now from Helicon’s fam’d well, 
The drops celestial would request, 

When by Ink’s magic he can spell 
The image of his faithful breast? 


This kindly spares the modest tonguc, 
To speak aloud the pleasing pain, 
Aided by this, in tuneful song, 
Fond vows the virgin paper stain. 


Though stain’d, yet innocent of fame, 
No blush the indignant reader warms, 
If well express’d the poct’s flame, 
Aided by fair Maria’s charms. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
SCOTCH VERSES. 


Now since I’ve left my native Isle 
For th’ east, some many thousand mile, 
An’ left the thistle for a while 

To some young bard, 


Wha’ seeks for fame in rhyming style 
For his reward. 


But tho’ I’m in Columbia’s clime 

T’ll ne’er forget my jinrlin rhyme, 

But court my muse wlule in her prime 
Wi’ simple glee ; 

And what’s my theme, before long time 
Ye’|l aiblins see. 


Ye bonny lasses o’ this place, 

I like to see ye’r cantie face, 

An’ gin it were my happy case 
To stay amang ye, 

Wi’ sweet content, I’d mark each grace 
That springs around ye. 


I dinna like ye’re fauts to tell, 
For ilka ane has fauts hiimsel’, 


Tho’ faith there ’s some can scarcely spell 
Yet think they’ve knowledge. 


An’ like to chat wi’ chiels that dwell 
At Princeton college. 


Ye dinna’ like the country clowns 
Ye like the chiels wir’ college gown, 
Ye ken there’ some gay walie louns, 
Amang the classes, 
Wha’ aften play enchantin tunes, 
To bonnie lasses. 


Tho’ I’ve no right to be remarkin 

About ye’r unco ways 0’ sparkin, 

Yet monie a tyke wi’ roarin barkin, 
The news will bia’ 

How ye disturb them wi’ ye’r sparkin 
Till coeks do craw. 


It puts me fidgin aye when thinkin, 
To see some saucy dames a winkin ; 
Syne whan it’s dark to run a jinkin, 
To ilka’ place, 
Tho’ pride an poverty are sinkin, 
Them in disgrace. 


Oh would some power the giftie gie them, 


To see themselves as others see them, 


It wou’d frae monie a blunder keep them, 


An’ foolish notion 
The very thought of this wud send them 
To their devotion. 





It’s no’ their dress, it’s no’ their een, 

It’s no their bonie bonnets green, 

It’s no the lassie in her teen, 
Completes the fair ; 

Whar’ modest graces aft are seen, 
There’s virtue there. 


Tho’ I hae naz pretence to lear, 
I like to read an’ learn some mair, 
While something wispers banish care 
Far frae ye’r mind; 
But to the virtuous blooming fair, 
Be ever kind. 


O Pride! thou tyrant, dreadfu’ foe ! 
O happiness an’ peace below! 
How dare ye wi’ ye’r banefu’ show 
Thus ruin man ; 
Or e’er attempt to level low 
Auld nature’s plan. 


But here I’d maist forgot my theme, 
W’ thinkin’ o’ ye’r cursed name, 
Off wi’ ye then: ye’r but a dream 
O’ fancy’s flight ; 
O friend o’ evil! fie, for shame, 
Flee frae my sight. 
Henry Crow. 





For the Port Folio. 
Stanzas from the French of Matherbe. 
(See page 60.) 
TO DUPERRIER. 


Thy grief, my friend, admits no cure ; 
E’en friendship’s soothing voice is vain: 
It freshens woes thou must endure, 
And wrings thy tender heart again. 


Stern death demanded thy dear child, 
And bore her to a house of clay: 

Is this the lab’rinth where, beguil’d, 
Lost Reason can’t regain her way? 

In this strange world where she did dwell, 
Nature’s best gifts how soon they fly! 

Just like a rose she bloom’d and fell, 
Ere noon had chas’d the morning sky. 





EPIGRAM. 
Sharp but Sharper still. 


A Yorkshire Man! and ostler still! 
Ere this you might have been, 
Had you employ’d your native skill, 
Landlord, and kept the inn. 
Ah! Sir, quoth John, here ’twill ne’er ds, 
For, dang it! meyster’s Yorkshire too / 
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